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HARPER'S  W] 


GENERAL  BEAUREGARD. — [From  a  Photograph  furnished  by  E.  Anthony.] 


GENEKAL  P.  G.  T.  BEAUREGARD. 

We  publish  herewith  a  portrait  of  General  Beau- 
regard, the  commander  of  the  Confederate  forces  at 
Charleston,  to  whom  Major  Anderson  surrendered 
on  13th. 

General  P.  G.  Toutant  Beauregard  was  born  on 
his  father's  plantation,  near  New  Orleans.  His 
father  was  a  wealthy  and  influential  Louisiana 
planter.  His  mother — born  Reggio — was  of  Ital- 
ian origin,  and  descended  from  the_  ducal  Reggio 
family  of  Italy.  General  Beauregard  entered  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  at 
an  early  age,  where  he  graduated  in  1838,  taking 
the  second  honors  in  a  class  of  forty-five  graduates, 
and  was  appointed  a  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  First 
regiment  of  Artillery,  which  commission  he  only 
held  for  one  week  ere  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  He  was  promoted  to  a  First 
Lieutenantcy  in  June,  1839,  and  in  that  capacity 
served  with  great  distinction  during  the  Mexican 
War.  He  was  twice  brevetted  "for  gallant  and 
meritorious  conduct"  in  the  field,  the  first  time  as 
Captain  for  the  battles  of  Contreras  and  Cliuru- 
busco,  to  date  from  August  20,  1817,  and  again  as 
Major  for  the  battle  of  Chepultepec,  to  date  from 
the  13th  of  September  of  that  year.  Major  Beau- 
regard was  wounded  in  the  assault  upon  the  Garita 
ile  Beleu  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  On  his  return 
honae  lie  was  presented  with  an  elegant  sword.  He 
was  .subsequently  placed  by  the  Government  in 
charge  of  the  construction  of  the  Mint  and  Custom- 
house at  New  Orleans,  as  well  as  of  the  fortifica- 
tions on  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 
General  B.  is  about  forty-three  years  of  age,  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  vigorous  health,  erect  as  a  soldier, 
well  made,  and  remarkably  active. 

A  Charleston  paper  gives  publicity  to  two  inci- 
dents in  General  Beauregard's  career.- 


"The  first  occurred  before  Vera  Cruz. 

"General  B.,  then  a  Lieutenant  of  Engineers,  was  sent 
out  by  his  Colonel  (Totten,  if  we  remember  aright),  with  a 
party  of  sappers  to  dig  and  prepare  a  trench,  according  to 
a  profile  and  plan  prepared  by  the  Colonel.  No  sooner 
had  Beauregard  examined  the  ground  than  he  discovered 
great  objections  to  the  plan.  To  assure  himself,  he  climb- 
ed into  a  tree,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  marine  glass,  the 
engineer's  vade-mecum,  he  made  a  recohnoissance,  and 
saw  plainly  that  the  trench,  as  planned,  would  be  enfilad- 
ed by  the  enemy's  cannon.  Here  was  a  difficult  position 
for  a  subaltern  ministerial  officer.  He  decided  promptly, 
and  returned  to  head-quarters  without  sticking  a  spade. 
The  Colonel  met  him  and  expressed  surprise  that  he  had 
so  soon  performed  his  task.  Beauregard  replied  that  he 
had  not  touched  it.  The  Colonel,  with  the  astonishment 
military  men  feel  in  hearing  their  orders  have  not  been 
obeyed,  inquired  the  reason.  He  was  soon  informed  of  it. 
He  was  incredulous ;  '  the  ground  had  been  examined,- 
1  the  reconnoissance  was  perfect,'  etc.  The  young  lieuten- 
ant was  satisfied,  however,  that  the  reconnoissance  of  his 
old  chief  had  not  been  made  like  his,  '  from  up  in  a  tree.' 
The  colonel,  like  a  sensible  man,  concluded  to  make  an- 
other examination ;  the  plan  was  changed  in  accordance 
with  the  young  lieutenant's  views.  The  work  done  from 
these  trenches  is  matter  of  history,  which  has  not,  how- 
ever, informed  us  to  whom  the  credit  is  due. 

".The  second  event  occurred  before  the  city  of  Mexico. 

"  A  night  or  two  before  the  attack  a  council  of  war  was 
held.  There  were  assembled  all  the  big  folks,  from  the 
(now)  Lieu-enant- General  (who  practices  Mexican  tac- 
tics from  the  housetops  in  Washington),  including  Worth, 
Twiggs,  etc.,  down  to  our  friend  Beauregard,  the  youn- 
gest officer  in  the  room.  The  debate  went  on  for  hours. 
Scott  was  solitary  in  his  opinion.  Every  other  officer 
present,  except  one,  had  spoken,  and  all  concurred  in  their 
views.  The  silent  one  was  Beauregard.  At  last  General 
Pierce  crossed  over  and  said,  '  You  have  not  expressed  an 
opinion.'  '  I  have  not  been  called  on,'  said  Beauregard. 
'You  shall  be,  however,'  said  Pierce ;  and  soon  resuming 
his  seat,  announced  that  Lieutenant  Beauregard  had  not 
given  his  opinion.  Being  then  called  out,  he  remarked, 
that  if  the  plan  which  had  received  the  consent  of  all  but 
the  commanding  General  was  carried  into  effect',  it  would 
prove  disastrous.  It  would  be  another  Churubusco  affair, 
lie  then  detailed  the  objections  to  it  at  length ;  and  taking 
up  tiie  other,  urged  the  reasons  in  its  favor  witli  equal 
earnestness.  The  Council  reversed  their  decision.  The 
city  of  Mexico  was  entered  according  to  the  plan  urged  by 
the  young  lieutenant ;  and  it  would  seem  that  his  reasons 
influenced  the  decision.  A  few  days  afterward  General 
Scott,  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  general  officers,  al- 
luded to  Lieutenant  Beauregard's  opinion  at  the  Council, 
and  the  conseouences  which  had  followed  from  it." 
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Beauregard's  Hour  of  Fame 

A  Biography  of  the  Dashing  Confederate  General  Who  Had  a  Tragic 
Descent  From  Glory 


BEAUREGARD,       THE       GREAT 

CREOLE.     By  Hamilton  Basso. 

Illustrated.    333  pp.    New  York: 

Charles  8cribner's  Sons.     $3.60. 

By  FLORENCE  FINCH  KELLY 

A  STUDY  In  frustration,  Hamil- 
ton Basso  might  appropri- 
ately nave  sub-tilted  his 
"book.  For  the  life  of  the 
man  whose  story  he  narrates, 
Pierre  Oustave  Toutant  Beaure- 
gard, General  In  the  Confederate 
Army,  for  brief  moments  the  favor- 
ite of  fortune  and  then  forgotten, 
presents  a  dramatic  and  tragic  pic- 
ture of  ardent  hopes,  high  ambi- 
tions, devouring  thirst  for  fame,  all 
coming  to  naught  after  one  glimpse 
of  the  heights  of  glory.  The  story 
of  it  is  singularly  fitted  for  literary 
telling,  so  proportioned  are  Its 
structural  lines  and  so  steady  its 
movement,  which  pushes  on  into 
the  web  of  destiny  with  the  help- 
lessness anil  the  pathos  of  a  Greek 
tragedy. 

Mr.  Basso,  already  known  by  his 
novel  "Relics  and  Angels,"  was  In- 
terested in  the  story  first  by  the 
chance  discovery  of  some  of  Beau- 
regard's adverse  comments  on  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  and  having  always 
been,  as  he  says,  "leery  of  Jeff 
Davis,"  he  pursued  the  lead  a  little 
further,  began  to  perceive  the  trag- 
edy in  Beauregard's  life,  and  then 
decided  to  collect  all  possible  mate- 
rial and  tell  his  story.  No  bin 
phy  of  him  had  ever  been  written, 
and  only  one  book,  a  wholly  mili- 
tary account  that  lacked  the  judi- 
cial quality,  had  ever  dealt  with  bis 
career.  Mr.  Basso's  research  'was 
thorough,  and  It  uncovered  some 
new  material,  never  before  printed, 
that  is  valuable  because  of  the  light 
it  throws  on  Beauregard's  quarrel 
with  Jefferson  Davis.  The  dis- 
agreement and  enmity  between  the 
two  men,  he  shows,  influenced 
considerably  the  course  and  the  de- 
velopments of  the  Civil  War,  pos- 
sibly, he  almost  believes,  changed 
its  outcome,  and  certainly  were  the 
chief  cause  of  the  frustration  that 
made  tragedy  of  the  story  of  "the 
Great  Creole."  Quoting  from  one 
of  his  letters  written  late  in  his  life 
Mr.  Basso  reveals  Beauregard 
speaking  about  being  pursued  by 
Nemesis.  "While  I  was  writing 
this  book."  the  author  comments, 
"I  sometimes  thought  It  was  true." 
The  antagonism  between  Beaure- 
gard and  Davis  began  with  the  very 
beginning  of  the  war  and  lasted  in 
active  form  until  its  end  and  pas- 
sively as  long  as  they  lived.  It  was 
partly  a  mattter  of  temperament 
and  partly  of  sincere  conviction  on 
both  sides  as  to  the  strategic  con- 
duct of  the  war.  Davis,  President 
of  the  Confederacy  and  therefore 
supreme  In  authority,  thought  the 
war  should  be  fought  with  caution 
and  conservatism,  on  defensive 
lines.  General  Beauregard ,  says  the 
author,  _con  side  red  that  policy  in- 
effectual and  timid,  an  open  invita- 
tion to  disaster.  North  and  South 
were  massing  their  forces  and  there 
had  not  yet  been  an  important  en- 
gagement when  hostilities  thus  be- 
gan between  General  and  President. 
The  General  argued  his  case, 
pressed  it  upon  the  President  and 
his  Cabinet  and  eloquently  set  forth 
the  Importance  of  throwing  all  their 
forces  into  large  armies  and  reso- 
lutely pushing  forward  to  attack 
the  North.  He  urged,  says  Mr. 
Basso, 
that  the  defensive  policy  be  aban- 
doned and  an  .immediate  attack 
made  by  the  united  Confederate 
armies  upon  McDowell  before  he 
advanced  any  further  Into  Vir- 
ginia. McDowell  defeated,  they 
would  then  turn  upon  Patterson, 
who  was  opposing  General  Joseph 
|Johnston_with  .a  second  Union 
army  at  Harper's  Ferry,  crush 
him.,  invade  Maryland,  capture 
Washington  and  dictate  a  victo- 
rious peace. 

But  all  his  argument  and  elo- 
quence were  wasted.  Davis,  says 
Mr.  Basso,  had  decided  upon  a  de- 
fensive policy  and  nothing  would 
cau.«e    him    to    alter    his    decision. 


"Much  of  the  thing,"  the  author 
comments,  "that  went  for  firmness 
In  him  was  merely  obstinacy."  As 
they  began,  so  they  ended.  Through- 
out the  war  the  two  men  wen 
loggerheads.  Beauregard  constant- 
ly wanted  concentration  of  troops 
into  large  armies  at  strategic  points, 
bold  action,  aggressive  movements, 
the  risk  of  great  issues  on  single 
battles  carefully  planned  and  fought 
to  a  finish.  Davis  insisted  on  dis- 
persion of  troops  over  great  dis- 
tances so  that  they  could  guard 
every  important  city  liable  to  at- 
tack and  a  war  of  defense,  and  he 
spoke  contemptuously  of  Beaure- 
gard's "driveling  on  possibilities." 

It  was  Beauregard  who  initiated 
the  war  by  firing  the  first  gun  at 
Fort  ftnrnfT  on  April  U,  1881— and 
overnight  found  that  he  had  won 
the  fame  and  glory  he  had  longed 
for  from  his  youth.  His  Southland 
was  rapturous  in  pratee  and  admi- 
ration of  hia  feat.  Messages  of  con- 
gratulation came  in  bundles,  the 
Confederate  Congress  voted  him 
resolutions  of  thanks;  everywhere, 
by  every  one,  adulation  was  heaped 
upon  him.  It  was  he  also  who  won 
for  the  Soutli  the  first  real  battle  of 
the  war.  Bull  Bun.  Three  years 
later  he  wondered  why  he  had  so 
steadily  been  denied  preferment  in 
command.  Although  he  had  been 
constantly  in  active  service  for  more 
than  three  years,  so  he  wrote  to  a 
friend,  he  had  commanded  as  chief 
of  an  army  in  the  field  for  only 
four  and  a  half  months,  and  thin 
command  was  for  brief  periods  in 
separate  localities,  although  he  had 
proved  bis  worth  as  soldier  and 
commander  in  eight  battles.  Bull 
Run,  Manassas,  Shlloh,  Farming- 
ton.  Bermuda  Hundred  and  the 
three  engagements  on  successive 
days  at  Petersburg. 

In  the  Inst  year  of  the  war  he  was 
for  a  little  while  hero  again,  but 
his  admirers  forgot  him  and  lavished 
their  regard  upon  his  bitter  op- 
ponent, Jefferson  Davis,  who  be- 
came the  symbol  of  their  lost  cause. 
And  after  the  war  came  long,  lean 
years  which  brought  the  man  who 
had  longed  for  fame  and  glory— 
and  twice,  for  a  little    while,    had 


thought  they  were  to  be  bis  for  all 
time— into  the  depths  of  humilia- 
tion. Mr.  Basso  tells  rather  fully 
the  story  of  Beauregard' 
tlon  with  the  Louisiana  lottery 
connection  that  gave  the  final 
downward  push  to  bis  reputation. 
There  are  tenderness  and  sympathy 
end  consideration  in  the  narrative, 
but  he  marshals  all  the  facts  and 
sets  them  forth  without  attempt  to 
underestimate  their  significance.  It 
is  a  pathetic  figure  be  draws  of  the 
old  soldier,  saved  from  actual  want 
by  watching  for  a  short  time  each 
month  the  lottery  drawings  and 
certifying  their  honesty,  gradually 
withdrawing  In  spirit  from  his  sur- 
roundings and  living  over  again 
the  hours  of  his  triumphs  when  as 
a  lauded  and  haloed  hero  he  walked 
in  the  limelight  toward  the  fame 
and  glory  that  were  to  sound  his 
name  to  all  posterity. 

While  Mr.  Basso's  biography  is 
largely  given  up  to  the  story  of  the 
part  his  subject  played  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  the  analysis  and  exposi- 
tion of  the  reasons  for  the  antago- 
nism between  Beauregard  and  Davis 
and  Its  significance,  in  its  early 
pages  there  Is  a  colorful  and  charm- 
ing account  of  the  youth  of  Beaure- 
gard on  his  father's  big  sugar-cane 
plantation  near  New  Orleans  and 
of  the  working  out  of  bis  desire, 
from  childhood,  for  a  military 
career.  He  was  a  dreamer  from  the 
first,  and  it  is  said  of  him  that  as  a 
soldier  he  looked  a  poet  In  uniform. 
His  biographer  Insists  that  as  an 
engineer  he  was  a  genius  and  tells 
of  hie  many  successfully  carried  out 
projects  as  a  military  engineer,  the 
branch  of  military  science  in  which 
he  graduated  at  West  Point.  There 
is  an  especially  interesting  account, 
although  brief,  of  the  dominant 
spirit  In  Louisiana  in  the  years  of 
Beauregard's  youth,  the  pride  of 
the  people  In  their  French  blood 
and  their  disdain  of  Americans.  He 
was  their  pride,  their  Creole  Gen- 
eral, and  presently  they  began  call- 
ing him  their  "Great  Creole." 

Mr.  Basso  Is  himself  a  Lou  is  i  an- 
lan,  although  he  no  longer  lives  In 
that  State,  and  the  fact  of  bis  birth 
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and  early  life  perhaps  accounts  for 
the  flavor  of  understanding,  the 
touch  of  authenticity,  with  which 
he  writes  about  Beauregard's  con- 
nection with  the  region.  Although 
a  Southerner,  he  explains,  both  by 
birth  and  inclination,  he  handles 
the  events  of  the  Civil  War  with 
fairness  and,  viewing  them  through 
their  lengthening  perspective,  re- 
creates them  very  much  in  the 
colors  of  then-  time,  but  without 
adding  anything  from  his  own  feel- 
ing. He  turns  a  neat  phrase  every 
and  then,  as  when  be  speaks 
of  "Louisiana's  tattered  coast  line" 
and  says~that  it  is  a  State  "which 
takes  its  politics  like  raw  gin"— as 
apt  a  comment  on  recent  develop- 
ments there  as  one  could  wish.  His 
biographical  method  is  interesting, 


for  It  combines  the  endeavor  to  get 
at  and  set  forth  the  psychological 
truth  of  a  man's  Innermost  nature 
and  motives  with  the  ability  to 
write  a  colorful,  vivid  and  dramatic 
prose  account  of  his  outer  life.  The 
Creole  General  had  to  wait  a  long 
lime  for  a  biographer,  but  the  wait- 
ing was  worth  while,  since  it 
brought  him  one  who  paints  him  as 
honestly  as  he  would  himself  have 
desired,  though  he  might  perhaps 
have  flinched  a  little  from  some  of 
his  judgments.  But  he  would  be 
glad  to  see  his  four  years  of  antag- 
onism and  quarrel  with  Jefferson 
Davis  so  honestly  probed  and  so 
fairly  described,  with  justice  to 
both  and  with  ample  recognition  of 
the  probable  military  superiority  of 
own  contentions. 


Where  the  Spirit  of  Royalty  Lives  On 


ONCE  royalty,  always  royalty. 
Even  so,  fourteen  years  after 
the  World  War's  havoc 
among  the  crowns,  one  might 
paraphrase  the  ancient  saying, 
"Once  a  Bourbon,  always  a  Bour- 
bon." For  the  Bourbon,  as  he  was 
when  the  apothegm  was  coined,  has 
disappeared  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  but  his  spirit,  somewhat 
paler  and  much  chastened,  still 
lives.  Proof  that  it  does  is  to  be 
found  in  this  book  by  a  one-time 
Grand  Duke  of  the  former  empire 
of  the  Czars,  the  grandson  of  one 
Czar,  the  cousin  of  another  and  the 
brother-in-law  of  the  last  of  the 
Romanoffs.  Due  to  the  long-prac- 
ticed in-breeding  habit  of  European 
royalty,  he  is  also,  he  explains,  re- 
lated, and  sometimes  doubly  so,  to 
almost  all  of  the  present  and  for- 
mer royal  families  of  Europe,  and, 
if  he  reports  truly,  they  still  see 
themselves  set  apart  from  the  rest 
of  humanity  as  the  bearers  and 
conservors  of  that  divinity  that 
once  did  hedge  a  King.  Whatever 
the  vast  hurricane  of  blood  and 
flame  did  to  royalty's  thrones  and 
crowns,  it  did  not  wither  its  spirit. 
The  former  Grand  Duke's  book  has 
numerous  and  varied  interests,  but 
perhaps  the  most  edifying  of  them 
all  is  the  revelation,  sometimes 
unconscious,  it  makes  of  that 
spirit's  persistence  and  vitality. 

But  more  entertaining  are  the 
author's  mordant  humor  and  caus- 
tic wit  and  the  vigor  and  colorful 


quality  of  his  style.  These  and  his 
ability  to  turn  neat  and  biting 
phrases  make  it  one  of  the  most 
amusing  books  of  the  year.  But  it 
has  real  and  serious  value  in  the 
view  it  affords  of  the  inner  hearts 
of  so  many  of  the  deposed  royal- 
ties of  Europe,  and  of  the  hope  still 
living  within  them  that  the  whirli- 
gig of  time—Just  a  few  more  years 
of  patience— will  set  them  back  on 
their  thrones. 

The  major  portion  of  the  book't 
space  Is  devoted  to  ex-King  Alfonso, 
■who  to  the  former  Grand  Duke  of 
Russia— and  also  to  himself— la  still 
"His  Catholic  Majesty  ginC  Al- 
fonso XTTT  of  Spain,"  and  still 
"every  inch  a  King,"  divinity  and 
all.  These  chapters  recount  inter- 
views with  Alfonso  at  Fontalnebleau 
In  the  Autumn  of  1931  and  are 
teresting  because  they  present 
royalty's  view  of  itself  and  Its 
achievements.  The  author  is  a 
good  reporter,  if  you  grant  him  his 
viewpoint  and  his  personal  bias, 
which,  of  course,  a  good  reporter 
should  not  have.  But  without  bis 
viewpoint  and  his  bias  bis  depic- 
tion of  Alfonso  in  exile  would  be 
far  less  Illuminating  than  It  is,  and 
therefore  they  have  their  roerfta. 
He  provides  a  graphic  background 
of  the  surroundings,  describee  a 
luncheon  with  Alfonso  and  his  fam- 
ily, vividly  outlines  outstanding 
events  in  the  ex-King's  life  and 
makes  a  good  many  flavorsome 
comments.  But  otherwise  he  lets 
his  subject  do  bis  own  talking  and 
quotes  him  directly,  at  length  and 
verbatim,  through  many  pages.  He 
permits    Alfonso   to   paint  his  own 


portrait  of  himself  as  King— with 
amusing  and  surprising  results 
when  compared  with  the  way  Al- 
fonso as  King  has  looked  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  world  has  seen 
him  as  vigorous,  light-hearted, 
sports-loving,  out-doorsy  royalty 
whose  automobiles  scorched  the 
roads  of  Spain  and  other  countries, 
who  delighted  in  polo  and  tennis 
and  yachting  and  left  more  seri- 
ous matters  to  his  Ministers  and 
other  officials.  The  ruler  whom 
the  Grand  Duke  depicts  is  a  hard- 
working man  whose  office  day  be- 
gan at  8  in  the  morning  and 
lasted  for  twelve  hours*  sometimeB 
until  midnight;  who  entered  heart- 
ily Into  sports  because  he  was  "de- 
termined to  instil  a  new  spirit  Into 
the  heart  of  a  very  old  nation"  and 
so  gave  his  personal  example  and 
assumed  active  leadership  in  them, 
although  he  confesses  that  he  did 
enjoy  playing  polo  which  he  thinks 
might  afford,  if  rightly  used,  "an 
efficient  safety-valve  for  all  sorts 
and  cases  of  suppressed  emotions" 
—meaning,  of  course,  revolutionary 
activities;  who  was  a  friend  and 
supporter  bf  democracy,  a  creator, 
indeed,  of  a  democracy  In  his  coun- 
try; who  encouraged  and  brought 
about  the  building  of  new  indus- 
tries, preached  the  necessity  of  ad- 
vertising. Inspired  the  building  of 
highways  and  hotels  in  order  to  at- 
tract tourists;  who  considers  that 
1  have  done  my  duty  by  turning 
the  attention  of  my  people  from  the 
past  toward  the  horizons  of  the  fu- 
ture." Alfonso  believes  bimaelf  to 
rtlll  King  of  Spain  because  he 
has  not  abdicated  and  has  no  Inten- ' 


(ion  of  so  doing,  and  he  fully  ex- 
pects to  be  recalled  to  the  throne, 
which    he   looks    upon   as   his   own 


Doubtless  it  is  this  loyal  attitude 
toward  the  guild  of  royalty  that  In- 
spires the  former  Grand  Duke's, 
rather  fulsome  admiration  for  Al- 
fonso. In  other  chapters  he  writes 
with  scarcely  veiled  derision  of  cer- 
tain ex-royalties  who  have  been 
false  to  the  guild  by  not  wishing  to 
regain  their  thrones.  He  finds  only 
four  ex-monarch s  now  living  who 
"are  willing  and  eager  to  answer 
what  we  royalty  tentatively  refer  to 
as  the  call  of  the  nation"— Alfonso 
of  Spain,  Friedrich  Wuhelm  of 
Germany,  Cyril  of  Russia  and  Otto 
of  Hungary.  He  discusses  all  of 
them,  both  those  listening  for  the 
call  and  those  not  caring  to  hear 
it,  with  cynical  philosophy  and  in 
another  chapter,  "The  Art  of  Rid-  | 
lng  the  Storm,"  races  around  . 
practically  all  the  royal  families  of  i 
Europe,  considering,  with  occasion- 
al pungent  mockery,  the  means  by 
which  those  still  ruling  are  keeping 
their  thrones  and  Interspersing  fre-  I 
quent  morsels  of  reminiscences  and  I 
items  of  personal  knowledge.  Thus,  | 
be  tells  how  King  Edward  VTI 
whom  he  usually  calls  "Uncle  Ber-  I 
tie" — said  to  him,  pointing  to  the  I 
present  Prince  of  Wales,  then  a  | 
small  child  playing  in  the  gardei 
"You  see  that  boy— the  last  King  of  I 
land!"  And  he  quotes  Alfonso  | 
as  calling  the  still  reigning  n 
archs  "tight-rope  walkers,  every  | 
rie  of  them." 

It  is  an  interesting,  amusing.  re~| 
vealing  book. 
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CABLE  ADDRESS:  ROS  E  BROOK  .  PH  I  LA  DE  LPH  I A 


TELEPHON ES 

PHILA.-    PENNYPACKER    -    7870 
NEW  YORK-WICKERSHAM-2-3242 


THE    ROSENBACH    COMPANY 

RARE   BOOKS     PAINTINGS  AND   PRINTS 
ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  OBJECTS   OF  ART 

PHILADELPHIA-  13 SO  WALNUT  STREET 
NEW  YORK15  EAST  FIFTY-FIRST  STREET 


LON  DON 
21 COCKSPUR    STREET 

PARI  S 

A3    RUE    DE    PARADIS 


new  YORK  October  26,  1938 

The  Librarian, 

Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation, 

Fort  Wayne, 

Ind. 

Dear  Sir: 

We  are  enclosing  herewith  a  description 

of  a  BEAUREGARD  item  which  we  thinK:  you  may  find 

interesting.   If  so,  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  it 

on  for  your  inspection.  $135.00 

Sincerely  yours, 

THE  ROSENBACH  COMPANY. 


HH:EM 


LINCOLN'S  DOCTOR  HELD  AS  A  SPY.  1861 

BEAUREGARD.  GENERAL.  Extremely  Interesting  A.L.S.  written 
whilst  in  Command  of  the  Department  of  Alexandria,  Va. 
to  Brig.  Gen.  Damuel  Cooper  at  Richmond  reporting  the 
Capture  of  some  Federal  prisoners:   "General.  The  Bearer 
Col.  Chisolm  is  in  charge  of  four  prisoners  taken  in 
Fairfax  County  from  the  Enemy ,  and  a  certain  Dr.  John 
Richards  of  Washington  who  arrived  here  this  morning  on 
the  plea  of  meeting  herewith  his  son,  at  school  in 
Charlottesville  -  but  more  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  all  the  information  he  could  relative  to  our 
position  &  forces,  to  communicate  to  his  friend,  MR. 
LINCOLN,  whose  family  physician  I  am  informed  he  is  - 
I  would  respectfully  advise  that  he  should  be  kept  a 
prisoner  until  after  the  war  -  for  by  the  enclosed 
papers,  it  will  be  seen  that  his  sympathies  appear  to 
be  entirely  with  our  enemies."   4"to,  Manassas  Junction, 
June  11th  1861. 


An  unusually  Early  Beauregard  Civil  War  Letter 
written  two  months  to  the  day  after  his  demand  for  the 
Surrender  of  Fort  Sumter  and  within  four  months  of  his 
Resignation  as  Superintendent  of  West  Point. 


Hovember  3t   1958 


Mr.  fi.  H.  Byrnes 
The  Rosenbach  Company 
15  East  fifty-first  St. 
Haw  York,  I.Y. 

My  dear  Mr*  Hyrassj 

We  thank  you  very  much  for  submitting 
copy  of  the  Beauregard  item  but  I  do  not  think 
we  would  care  to  make  the  acquisition. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  thinking  about 
us  with  reference  to  any  Lincoln  material. 

Very  truly  yours, 


lAWtiW  Director 

L*A  .Warren 
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